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he was working at them: he lived with them, shared their joys and sorrows, and spoke of them as of live personages. " Being entirely occupied with my two new friends, Mrs. Pendennis and her son Arthur Pendennis," he wrote to Mrs. Brookfield from Brighton in 1849, "^ got up very early again this morning, and was with them for more than two hours before breakfast. He is a very good-natured, generous young fellow, and I begin to like him considerably. I wonder if he is interesting to me from selfish reasons, and because I fancy we resemble each other in many parts." "I wonder what will happen to Pendennis and Fanny Bolton," he asked in another letter to the same correspondent; "writing it and sending it to you, somehow it seems as if it were true."
Mrs. Ritchie remembers the morning Helen died. She entered her father's study in Young Street, but he motioned her away. An hour afterwards he went to the school-room, half-laughing and half-ashamed, and said, "I do not know what James can have thought of me when he came in with the tax-gatherer just after you left, and found me blubbering over Helen Pendennis's death."
He wrote from Brussels to Mrs. Brookfieid: "to the Hotel de la Terrasse, where Becky used to live, and shall pass by Captain Osborne's lodgings;" adding of his own creations, "I believe perfectly in all those people, and feel quite an interest in the inn in which they lived/' Years after, he pointed out to Mr. Hannay the house in Russell Square where the Sedleys lived.
The characters he created seemed to come to life, for he met several in later years. "In the novel of Pendennis', written ten years ago,'' he mentioned in De Finibus,